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THE INDIAN'S YOKE. 



BY FKANCES CAMPBELL SPARHAWK. 



What concerns us to-day is to find out what is the matter with 
the Indian, what keeps him from assimilating with his surround- 
ings, why we cannot absorb two hundred and fifty thousand 
Indians into all our millions and never know where they are, 
any more than we can give the whereabouts, racial or national, of 
the thousands upon thousands of immigrants who come yearly to 
our shores, some of whom in coming know little, if any, more of 
civilized life than the Indian. We have treated our immigrants 
in the American way, a method that for liberality and kindness 
and success has no parallel. With the Indian we have been quite 
different. It is time to ask why the peoples of all other nationali- 
ties and races at once grow into manhood on our shores, while 
the native American bears the stigma of perpetual childhood. 
What yoke is the Indian bearing which stunts his natural growth ? 
Why are all other peoples men, and why is he not a man ? 

To make the question still more pertinent, there are fifty-eight 
thousand Indians living now among white people, supporting 
themselves, welcomed by their white neighbors and at ease in re- 
gard to the race problem which for them has been settled in the 
American way, as it always is for individual Indians; these are 
in their natural surroundings, the places to which business or 
inclination has directed them. It is only the abnormal, reser- 
vation Indians, neither savage nor barbarous according to their 
original condition, nor allowed to grow into civilization naturally 
and wholesomely, with whom we are concerned. 

The reservation system in its inauguration was a makeshift. 
" I don't want to have meat thrown to me as to a dog," said a 
proud Indian whose education had taught him something better. 

We should have had sympathy for the occasional breakings 
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forth of the Indians from their reservations as long as the war- 
path was open to them. For, if the most delightful city in 
America were to be walled up to heaven and the inhabitants told 
that they must live in it, that city would immediately turn into 
a hotbed of rebellion, and the rest of the land would applaud. 
General Morgan said rightly that Indian nature was " human na- 
ture bound in red." 

Imagine everything opposed to all that is American or modern 
in detail, and especially in principle, and you have an Indian 
reservation. Go through the streets of a city, wire your business 
partner at the other side of the world, send a wireless message 
from mid-ocean to shore, talk through the telephone a thousand 
miles as if to your next-door neighbor, then consider what the su- 
perintendent of an Indian school on an Indian reservation said 
a few years ago in gratitude for illustrated papers sent to the 
pupils: "These children have no means of knowing what civili- 
zation means except through the pictures of it." What an expen- 
sive way of educating, and what necessarily meagre results ! 

Use the liberty of an American citizen with voice and pen, 
guide your own affairs in your own way, wisely or foolishly, and 
stand up and take the consequences, do all those things by which, 
through storm and sunshine, victory and defeat, one fills out the 
measure of a man. Then go to an Indian reservation, where 
there is no American law, but only the rule of an Indian agent, 
a despot whether cruel or kindly. " It is absurd to talk of 
teaching an Indian farming," writes a philanthropist who has 
long been familiar with peculiar conditions on certain reserva- 
tions; "Indians can teach us. Only Chinamen would work such 
barren patches as they plant; the white man never tries such 
painstaking agriculture." But the white man has the land before 
him where to choose. " When Government gives a new reserva- 
tion," the writer goes on, "it hampers their individual freedom 
and initiative in every way, substitutes paternal methods, keeps 

them in tutelage as now at . If each man had his own land, 

he could work it as other men do." 

Thus, by the substitution of other men's rules for his own ex- 
periments, of others' views for the sight of his own eyes and 
the hearing of his own ears — keener eyes and ears than the white 
man's — of another's will for his own power of choice by which 
alone he can grow into strength, a power of choice conceded in 
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every free country except in America on an Indian reservation 
— by all these methods directly contrary to those so successful 
with our own citizens and with foreigners, do we assume to build 
up the spirit and strength of American citizenship in the Indian. 
In this experiment we have learned nothing from the lessons of 
the ages, nor from our struggles for freedom; we work not at all 
by natural methods, but by a system compared with which the 
archaism of the feudal system is modern and applicable. We 
hold the Indian to be different from every other creature who 
ever lived in this land or set foot upon these shores. Why ? 

A generation ago, what did we know about Indian reserva- 
tions? Distance, language, training, everything separated In- 
dians and us; and the reservation walls closed them into huge 
prisons. To us they were not fathers and mothers, young men 
and maidens, little children and old men, but " hostiles," savages. 
Indian education was a vague and unimportant question, a matter 
of the indefinite future, until a significant incident of the seven- 
ties brought it into sudden and ever-increasing prominence. 

In 1875, Lieutenant (now General) E. H. Pratt, of the Army, 
was sent by the War Department with seventy-four Indian pris- 
oners, taken red-handed in war, to the old Fort Marion at St. 
Augustine. Heavily ironed, they were put upon the train and 
carried from the country which they had dared to think belonged 
to them the long journey to Florida. What a revelation the 
prosperity of the white man's land must have been to them! 
What could border warfare avail in a struggle with him as they 
saw him now? Whatever their reflections, despair was at the 
bottom of them; on the way they sang their death-songs, and one 
chief succeeded in escaping the white man's expected tortures 
by suicide. 

But when in the old fort at St. Augustine the irons were 
stricken from their limbs and they were told that they would 
be treated according to their future good behavior, they were 
amazed; such a foe was beyond their comprehension. 

Said Captain Pratt in his report of these Indian prisoners: 

" I soon dispensed with the military guard and trained them to guard 
themselves, which they did for two and a half years with absolute 
trustworthiness. They were put to work. Not only were they taught 
and occupied within the walls of the fort, but a considerable number 
were placed out at various forms of labor, such as two in a sawmill, 
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one as baggageman on a railroad, a number as orange-pickers, others 
at rowing and sailing boats for tourists, while five accomplished a job 
of grubbing five acres of dense palmetto land which negro laborers, 
though well paid, had twice abandoned. Such was the success of this 
work that a protest to Congress from the laboring element of the com- 
munity was made because of the competition resulting." 

He opened a school for his Indians, and the ladies of St. Au- 
gustine volunteered as teachers. So, by labor, by discipline, by 
instruction, by kindness, by amusement, by religious teaching 
emphasized by the treatment they were receiving, the time was 
made profitable to those Indian prisoners at the old fort. 

When the three years of imprisonment came to an end, the 
young Indians had so much enjoyed their experiences that they 
begged to be allowed to stay at the East and be educated. 

This, we know, was not only the beginning of the Indian con- 
tingent at Hampton and the occasion for the opening of the 
famous Carlisle Indian school; but its reflex action opened reser- 
vation and non-reservation schools all over the West. And! 
when General Morgan became Commissioner, the Indian schools 
of every class were revised in curriculum, improved in personnel 
and increased in number. His administration was an advance 
in Indian education. 

The experiment at St. Augustine had proved that Indians fresh 
from savagery can and will work, under proper conditions, so 
effectively as to enter into successful competition with white 
labor. But such conditions must be present. Even Mr. Kocke- 
feller, with his colossal financial ability, could never have built 
up the Standard Oil business on an Indian reservation. 

At the same time that millions of white youth are being edu- 
cated in the schools of the country, thousands of Indian youth 
are being taught the rudiments of literary knowledge, and trained 
in manual work, trades and occupations. The white youth 
graduate and return to their homes, and thence go forth to their 
life-work. These enter immediately into a world of action made 
ready for them, and requiring their most strenuous efforts to 
keep their places in it. Parents, friends, teachers, employers, 
competitors, all nerve them to constant and progressive action. 
Everything around them stimulates them. If they pause, if they 
are indolent, the tide of work and progress sweeps by and leaves 
them stranded. It is not what they have learned in school that 
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makes men of them, but the relentless necessity of continued work 
along the lines of their training. 

And the Indians? They go back to their reservations. These 
are scattered in more or less extended tracts throughout many of 
the Western States. They vary much in climate and in the de- 
grees of civilization of the inmates; most of them vary little in 
industrial conditions. Early in 1905 an agent's wife wrote : 

"The greatest need of our people is work, and they must be helped 
into it. They are now taught at all the schools to do something; but, 
when they come back to their homes, there is really nothing for them 
to do. People so far away think they should work in their homes to 
better the condition of the family to which they belong; but we who 
see them and know something of the real life in the home have the 
greatest sympathy for them." 

Indians are always considered in the mass. At one time it 
was decided by the Government that farming was the thing for 
the young Indians. But, when these went home full of high 
hopes, they often had to wait one, two, or even three years 
to receive from Government the wherewithal to stock their farms. 
They had no money, or no chance to earn any — on their reserva- 
tions. We know what it would mean for a young white man to 
lounge around two or three years after leaving school. 

And, the Government having decided that Indians should be 
farmers, some have small opportunity. The Commissioner's 
report for 1903 gives interesting items in regard to the land of 
one tribe divided into many groups. One group it marks " desert 
land, subject to intense heat, little water for irrigation"; an- 
other, "desert land, intense heat, water in abundance." So it 
goes on down twenty-seven groups, one marked "almost worth- 
less for lack of water, allotted." Fourteen of these groups are 
recorded as having " no water," or " little water " ; much of the 
land is marked, "desert," some "mountainous," "stock land," 
" very little farming land." The settlers have succeeded in get- 
ting these Indians upon land too bad for themselves, and some 
of it, on mountain tops, can be depended upon to furnish regu- 
larly only one crop — snow. 

Yet, even here, the Indian shows a courage and vitality that 
should move us to take off his disabilities. The men travel fifty 
and even sixty miles in search of work, in most instances being 
obliged to leave their families to shift for themselves meanwhile. 
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The Indian -women have always been workers, although in the 
desultory labor of barbarous life. But now they welcome an in- 
dustry started among them, and tell the teacher of it that no 
one ever helped them so much before. " I have taught about one 
hundred women to make lace," writes this missionary. " I wish 
you could see the great improvement in the homes of these lace 
women and in their personal appearance." Poor creatures, they 
feel the uplift of hope ! 

This is one of the lace schools for Indian women founded by 
Miss Sybil Carter and her followers; there are a number scat- 
tered through the reservations, and the women have welcomed 
them with eagerness and have done fine work. 

The superintendent of an Indian school writes in July, 1904: 

" I have made about two hundred thousand bricks with Indian labor 
since the school plant was established. When the large school building 
was erected the Indians did the excavating, quarried the stone and 
helped lay it for the first story; they hauled the sand, helped burn the 
lime and attended the masons; they also did a great deal of the paint- 
ing. Last year I paid out five thousand dollars for the Government 
for Indian labor; they worked the roads, did excavating, quarried and 
hauled stone and did many other kinds of work and earned the money 
as well as the average white laboring man. We have a very respectable 
building in the school plant built entirely by Indian labor." 

Missionaries who have inaugurated a most successful industry 
on the same reservation write : 

" Our beadwork business is fine, pushing us instead of our hunting 
for markets. We are building a home for the manager and have money 
on hand for it; are returning our capital steadily and will soon have 
plant and business free from debt." 

An employee upon a reservation writes: 

" I have tried to find a sale for the work of our women, their own 
work. One old Indian — an old chief — makes bows and arrows and does 
it well. He will make all he can sell. I have not been able to keep him 
busy. I think it is very encouraging to find some of the old ones who 
will work steadily at anything they can do." 

An old Western railroad contractor tells the story of a strike 
on one of his roads which threatened not only great loss of time, 
but other disasters. In his extremity he went to the Navajo 
Indians at hand, and hired two hundred of them at the same 
rate of wages he had been paying the men who struck — two dol- 
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lars a day. The Indians took hold and built the road as well as 
the strikers would have done. Then they went back to their 
reservation. 

" The fallacious idea of bringing the Indian into civilization 
and keeping him there was made too prominent," says the Com- 
missioner's report for 1904. 

" Saxon and Norman and Dane are we," 

sings Tennyson of our ancestors. And we have been keeping up 
that policy of political assimilation ever since. This idea quoted 
above in regard to the Indian is openly borrowed from our suc- 
cessful practice. Why is the " successful " in regard to other 
peoples " fallacious " when it comes to Indians ? " Some schools 
industriously taught that all Indian reservations were bad," con- 
tinues this report. It must have been up-to-date schools which 
taught this doctrine, because at Mohonk Conferences, and all 
other gatherings of Indian workers, the burning question about 
Indian reservations has been, " When can they be abolished ?" 

As to the Indians Bast and Indians West, there never was 
any question at all of East and West in themselves, but wholly 
of reservation and non-reservation influences. All over the coun- 
try, success in Indian work has come only in proportion as this 
programme of outside influences has been followed out. Says 
the Indian Bureau: 

"Many white communities around Indian allotted reservations, or 
' sandwiched ' among them through purchases of inherited lands, fail 
to cooperate with the Government in holding up the hands of the edu- 
cated Indians who have become in the eyes of the law their equals. They 
appear to be unwilling to protect him so long as the Indian has lands 
to sell or annuities with which to buy." 

"A fair trial of twenty years has been given this theory (of 
Eastern education) and the paucity of results is amazing," the 
report, 1904, goes on. Now, a steady rise in Indian educational 
appropriations means a steady rise in public opinion as to the 
need of them. Before the advent of the Eastern schools, these 
annual appropriations were, approximately, $20,000. In 1904, 
they were $4,000,000. Give us a few more results of similar 
"paucity." Before the day of Eastern schools and the general 
knowledge of Indian matters that these brought the public, we 
were all a good deal like the lady at the Hampton school who, 
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when she saw the well-clad children of the red man marching in 
line, exclaimed, "Why, are these the Indians? Where are their 
feathers? I don't see any paint." Or, like the visitors at the 
Carlisle school who, watching the children at play on the 
grounds, remarked that they laughed just like other people ! To 
us the Indians had remained " hostiles " — strangers, if not foes. 
But at the schools we saw the children, and our hearts melted. 
The Indian children before our eyes, and our own perception of 
their possibilities, have changed our point of view. 

With better thoughts came better work. Indian societies grew, 
and demands for the Indian gained new force. The Indians and 
we began to get acquainted. 

It was very interesting to see, a dozen or more years ago, a 
young Japanese graduate of one of our colleges stand on the 
rostrum of an Indian school and claim these Indian pupils as 
kin to his own race. What does not Japan owe to her practice 
of sending forth her young men and women to learn how the 
rest of the world lives? 

Another "paucity of results" following the opening of the 
Eastern schools has been the immense spread of the English 
language among the Indians, and the consequent opening up of 
the reservations to the inspection of visitors interested in the 
cause. From this has come the general cry of friends of Indians 
for work upon the reservations. The visitors, in their very cloth- 
ing, have swept in somewhat of the air of American liberty; and 
the Indians, neither stupid nor indifferent in their search for 
something better than they have known, have begun, even the poor- 
est of them, to ask : " Why does not Washington send us schools 
for our children such as the Indians have in other places? 
Aren't we as good as they? Don't we need them as much?" 

It is the reservation Indian whom the white mam everywhere 
detests. But the white man quite takes to the Indian freed from 
the reservation yoke and walking like a man and a brother. 
When the Apache Indian prisoners in Alabama were found to be 
suffering from the climate, and it was mooted that they should 
be removed to some other locality, State after State sent in its 
protest against receiving them. At this very time, farmers and 
householders in the towns around the Carlisle school, hiring the 
Indian pupils on the outing plan because these rendered good serv- 
ice, were writing to the school, " If you can, send me an Apache." 
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The reservation Indians, hanging about the Southwestern trains 
and vending their wares to travellers, are not attractive speci- 
mens of their race. But a Pueblo young woman, the protegee 
of a Government Indian worker, was asked and welcomed into a 
select circle of young white women in her town. A number of 
years ago, the principal of the Girl's High School in Boston 
wrote of two Indian pupils : 

" The very happy relations which seem to subsist between the Misses 

C and their classmates have suggested to me the query, whether 

any more effective way of teaching Indians and white people to know 
and respect each other can be devised than the experiment you have 
tried of bringing young people from the Indian tribes into school asso- 
ciation with whites of their own age and sex. Certainly, no more 
effective way could be devised of disarming the next generation of preju- 
dice against the Indians, and substituting in its place a genuine sym- 
pathy and interest. If, in the course of your work, you should here- 
after meet with other Indian girls like those now here, I should not 
think the obligation all on one side if you should place them with us 
to be educated." 

Mrs. Charles Eastman (Elaine Goodale), the wife of the fa- 
mous Indian physician and author, wrote in 1894: 

"My experience of reservation life has been considerable; and I am 
fully convinced that, so long as it exists, the escape of the individual 
Indian into a freer environment is his own salvation, and, indirectly, 
the best thing for the rest of his people. I regret very much that mis- 
sionaries and other well-meaning persons should urge it as a duty upon 
educated Indians to 'go back and help their tribe.' I think many 
would probably join a civilized community, if not constrained and 
hampered in their convictions by those who have assisted them to ob- 
tain an education. Cannot people be made to see the unfairness of 
doing this?" 

The following year she wrote: 

" I am growing to feel more and more strongly that it should not be 
taken for granted that they [the Indians] are to go back to the tribes, 
but rather the contrary, and that 'missionary work' should not be 
urged upon them. If any feel really moved to do it, well and good; but 
I am convinced that, in a majority of cases, there is an unworthy mo- 
tive beneath all this talk of 'helping my people,' that sounds so well 
and that they get to feel is expected of them. If an educated Indian 
can get some sort of salaried position among Indians, it is an easy solu- 
tion of his problem. I want to see more manly, helpful lives lived wholly 
independent of race applications." 
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Speaking of their own family life in the community, she says: 
" Absorbed in domestic and social interests, the race problem occu- 
pies but little of my thought at present. My best wish for all Indians 
is that they should come out and do likewise." 

"When he returned to his Western home/' says the Com- 
missioner's report (1904) of the Indian student, " he was so fre- 
quently filled to overflowing with a sense of his own importance 
that the fall to the old barbarism was easy." But this being 
"filled with a sense of his own importance" is not peculiar to 
Indian young people. Dame Nature loves youth; she foresees 
that, in striving to hold his own against maturity armed with 
wider knowledge and better skill, he will receive many a down- 
fall before the final triumph; therefore, she has bestowed a 
genial padding of conceit, by means of which she secures for him 
that elasticity which, after every overthrow, brings him to his 
feet again ready to continue his fight against odds. We hear 
nothing about conceit in the Indians among the white girls in 
the high school, nor in the supervisor's protegee who has to hold 
her own with the consciousness that her companions have had 
more advantages than she. Nor has Dr. Eastman, Sioux Indian 
as he is, been charged with holding his splendid talents in too 
high esteem. Nature does not intend that youth shall be sent 
out among people who do not know as much as itself does. If 
the Government decided after educating the Indians to send them 
back to their homes — no, their homes were not the trouble, all 
students return to their homes if but to start out from there — 
but to send them to reservations, why did it not fill these places 
with work, in order to give the young people a chance ? Why did 
it not set the parents at work? For industry is the bridge over 
which nations and races and ages pass to one another. 

What work there is to-day, like many another gain, has come 
at the urgent call of philanthropic Indian societies and indi- 
viduals. It is believed that the first exhibit of Indian industries 
in the country was held in Boston in 1891 by a department of the 
National Indian Association, and exhibited largely the work of 
the schools — among this, exquisite lace work. 

"Necessity, if not justice," says the Indian Bureau (1904), 
"has decreed that the Indian must live, for years at least, on 
these Western reservations and allotments, and he should not get 
out of touch with his kindred." 
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Why must he live there? Our richest men come from poor 
country homes; they frequently, and it is to be hoped always, 
put their parents into comfort, and not seldom they do much for 
their native towns. But not one of them ever yet did this by 
getting abroad into the very beginnings of his work and then 
deserting all his hopes and aspirations in order to live next door 
to his parents, to help his townsmen. Archimedes believed he 
could move the world — but not on a short lever. These are the 
days of long levers. In this age of lightning expresses and ocean 
greyhounds, and telegraphs and telephones, how funny it sounds 
to say that one must sit down next door to his parents to keep 
in touch with them. That idea is a product of the Indian reser- 
vation; and the urgency of it lies in the fact that, if it do not 
conquer, the reservations must go; they can never hold their 
own against young Indians educated among white men. " I leave 
magazines and papers in the room where there are three or 
four policemen on duty at the office," writes the wife of an 
Indian agent, " and everything is taken up greedily. I am sur- 
prised. I would like to have a copy of Booker Washington's c Up 
from Slavery ' to give to them. I think it would be a great help 
to a number of our mixed bloods who would read it." 

What an obligation Mr. Carnegie would confer on a race if 
he would only scatter libraries among these young Indians — not 
large or expensive libraries; and the Board of Indian Commis- 
sioners might well secure the placing and oversight of these. 
No beautiful buildings would be erected to hold these libraries, 
and no statue would commemorate the giver. But struggling 
youths would hold his memory in their hearts, and his gifts would 
put into their hands books of inspiration to strenuous living and 
a knowledge of how to help others of their race. They are the 
ones to do it. And they will do it, if we give them the chance — 
they will do it in the concrete. No Indian may be able to help 
his tribe as a whole; but every successful Indian may do some- 
thing for his parents, his brothers and sisters — to say nothing of 
the dynamic force of his example. 

A yoke may be gotten rid of in two ways; it may be lifted 
off, or those who bear it may get away from under it. The yoke 
of the Indian reservations is pressed down by the weight of 
nearly fifty-five hundred employees of the Indian Bureau, over 
two thousand of whom are Indian, seven hundred of the latter 
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being policemen. Among this army are as devoted men and 
women as ever labored for the elevation of a race; but these, 
while doing their best, know that the Indian would fare much 
better under other conditions. And the fact remains that this 
army of workers, with its backing of Senators and Kepresentatives 
and friends, and henchmen of the same, and intrenched in the 
fort of the Indian Bureau, is the real cause why the Indian 
must be bent under a weight which keeps him from an outlook 
over the American continent, why Indian young men must be 
told where they must live, as no other young men in America are 
told, and why the law of the land is too good for Indians. 

It takes faith in civics to meet a political condition where 
men are put to attend to other men in the certainty that when 
these latter become sufficiently informed, the occupation of the 
former will be over and they will be turned adrift. Such a 
system has every temptation to perpetuate itself. This is the 
Indian Bureau — the Indian problem. It has been too much 
for many good men in it and under it. 

But hope comes through the strength of President Eoosevelt, 
once Chairman of the Civil Service Commission, and of our 
Indian Commissioner, Mr. Leupp, with his fine record of Indian 
work. Under their administration civil service will become civic 
service — the power of turning men into citizens. Indian workers 
will be called upon to produce definite results. Our builders 
of Indian citizenship have been largely working " by the day." 

Mark promptly individual effort in the Indians; encourage, 
steady and reward it. Give intelligent work of every kind some 
badge of distinction. "Indians are mechanical," said General 
Armstrong. They are also artistic. Indian blankets and bas- 
ketry long ago won fame. The Indians need, most of all, the 
help of hope and inspiration. Let them grow into citizens under 
the law of the land, as other men do. Take off the cramping 
reservation yoke. 

Frances Campbell Spaehawk. 



